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Memorabilia 


AS a corrective to the all-too-easy assump- 
tion that London and New York are 

the only centres of English writing, 
Southerly (Numbers 1 to 4, 1946; the organ 
of the Sydney Branch of the English 
Association) is to be strongly recommended. 
This is not to say that the Australian 
writings there reviewed and represented 
have reached the stature of a literature yet. 
Sufficient of the Gilbert Murrays and W. J. 
Turners of the last twenty-five years have 
made London their centre (compare the 
South Africans, Roy Campbell, William 
Plomer, Charles Madge) to diffuse for the 
time being their country’s best competitive 
effort. It has, in the past, been inevitable 
that those who accepted metropolitan stan- 
dards should come to London to find a 
sufficient audience for their work, and 
inevitable, too, that these should come to 
speak less and less for their native 
Dominion. Their greatest contribution to 
the local literature they had outgrown was 
this acceptance of the highest standards 
known to them, when it would have been 
easier to be satisfied with a local second best; 
in this respect it can be said more truly than 
it was of many before them that they “ left 
their country for their country’s good.” But 
now, with closer literary liaison between 
different parts of the worid, how far has the 
situation changed? This Dominion, larger 
in population than South Africa and New 
Zealand, and less overshadowed by America 
Canada, has shown its paces in warfare, 


certainly impressive. Poetry is always a 
touchstone of literary growth, and the 
reviews in these numbers cover a striking 
list: three all-Australia anthologies; one 
anthology with a religious (Catholic) 
entrance-qualification; at least two antholo- 
gies of the work of Australian servicemen; 
a collection of “ Australian Poetry, 1945”; 
as well as a number of individual books of 
poetry and radio plays. In addition there 
are novels, collections of short stories, 
critical essays, and studies of Australian 
literature and Australian speech; altogether 
many signs of a strongly self-conscious 
literature in process of development. These 
are reviewed with a fulness and care which 
remind us wistfully of our pre-war 
periodicals, along with articles, short stories 
and poems which invite interested, but not 
dogmatic, generalisations. 

Christina Stead’s and William Hay’s 
novels are known in this country, and 
prominence is also given to Douglas 
Stewart’s poems and dramatic writings and 
William Harpur’s direct and unaffected 
translations from the classics. Competent 
stories include Marjorie Robertson’s “ Jake 
Hadley” and Keith Free’s “ The Spider”; 
both these give the flavour of small isolated 
communities, as does a poem by Barrie Reid 
called “Jack Reevers,” who “left home 
after many angers” and “rode where the 
dust is on the wattle”; these deal with 
universal humanities but are strongly rooted. 
Norman Lindsay, in an (appallingly illus- 
trated) extract from an uncompleted novel, 
gives an amusing picture of youths growing 
up in an urban area. The war poems include 
direct, moving passages like that starting 
“You can’t argue with a dead man” and 
second-hand Kiplingese like “ Seek °em and 
beat em and stab and cut”; many display 
unassimilated chunks of Shelley, Donne 
and Eliot side by side, but these ingredients 
are good ones. Artistic achievement does 
not vary with the size of the community it 
springs from; Renaissance Florence was the 
size of modern Oxford without Cowley. We 
may yet have to look to our literary ashes! 
Much of this work is derivative, but enough 
is solid and sensitive of modern trends to 
foreshadow notable developments soon. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


THE TRIBAL HIDAGE 


"THE document known as the Tribal 
Hidage is one of the most intriguing of 
all early English documents, and gives the 
names and comparative hidages of the 
various peoples, Angles and Saxons, great 
and small (with the exception of the 
Northumbrians) occupying the southern half 
of Britain, at the beginning of the last 
quarter of the seventh century. 

It is clearly a Mercian compilation, for 
the only small tribes named in the list be- 
longed to the Mercian kingdom or were 
under Mercian domination at the time the 
list was compiled. 

The date of the original must be in the 
reign of Wulfhere of Mercia, who captured 
the Isle of Wight (Wihtgara) from the West 
Saxons in 661, and who granted the island 
in 678 to AEthelwald, king of the South 
Saxons (Bede, iv. 13). 

The primary purpose of the list was to 
provide Wulfhere with figures on which he 
could call men to the Mercian fyrd from the 
tribes he controlled, and also the relative 
numbers available to his potential enemies. 
The figures are represented in round hun- 
dreds of hides, which must be considered as 
units of asesssment, and not as being the 
actual numbers of men, families, or even 
acres, as is sometimes done. As units of 
assessment the number of hides in a given 
area could alter from time to time, which 
makes it almost impossible to correlate the 
hidages given in T.H. with later hidages as 
given by Bede, by the Burghal Hidage, the 
County Hidage and by Domesday Book. 

Mr. R. H. Hodgkin (Hist. of the Anglo- 
Saxons, 1935, ii. 390) discusses T.H. and 
reproduces a facsimile of the best version, 
which is in the British Museum (Harl. 3271, 
fo. 6v). The spellings of the various names 
in the document given below have been 
copied from this facsimile. 

In preparing these notes I have taken into 
account the results of the various publica- 
tions on English place-names up to the 
present date, which have thrown light on 
many difficult names. 

A sufficient number of tribes have now 
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been definitely identified to show that the 
list does not follow a strict geographical 
arrangement, although there is a ro 
attempt to place them in some sort of order, 
The list begins with the original Mercians 
who dwelt north and south of the river 
Trent. Two tribes of Angles to the west of 
the Mercians follow, and then the list moves 
north to North Derbyshire and the West 


Riding. From here the list passes south of | 


the Humber, and deals with all the tribes 
between the Humber and Thames who were 
under the sway of Mercia. To these were 
added the people of Wight, who had lately 
come under the domination of the Mercians, 

After this, five kingdoms are dealt with 
which were independent of Mercia, and 
these follow in strict order from East Anglia 
to Wessex. 

The only large groups not definitely in- 
cluded in T.H. are the Middle Saxons with 
their appendage Surrey, while the only large 
groups in the Hidage not yet identified are 
the mysterious Noxgaga and Ohtgaga. 


1. Myrena landes is thrittig thusend hyda 
thaer mon aerest myrcna haet. 

Bede (IV, 3) tells us that the North Mer- 
cians lived north of the Trent and had 7,000 
hides, and the South Mercians had 5,00 
hides south of the Trent, a total of 12,000. 
Bede is clearly referring to the primitive or 
original districts which “man first called 
Mercia,” but during the seventy or so years 
which had elapsed between the compilation 
of T.H. and Bede’s Historia Mercia had 
taken in the whole of central England be- 
tween the Humber and Thames, except East 
Anglia and Essex, with the result that the 
hidage of the original Mercia had been 
reduced from 30,000 to 12,000. 


2. Wocen saetna. 7,000 hides. Salop, etc. 
These were the people who lived around 
the Wrekin in Shropshire and parts of 
Cheshire and Staffs. Other references to 
them are (in) Wreocensetur 855 (BCS 487), 
provincia Wrocensetna 963 (BCS 1119). 
Wrekin is really the British name of 
Wroxeter transferred to the hill. The 
Roman fort at Wroxeter was called Viri- 
conion or Viroconion. Wrockwardine Hun- 
dred also contains the name Wrekin. At the 
time of the Hidage the Wrocensaetna had 
the same number of hides as the East 
Saxons and the South Saxons and must have 
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been an important unit. The hill itself is 
called (on) Wrocene 975 (BCS 1315), and an 
alternative text of TH has the spelling 


| Worcensetene. 


3, Westerna. 7,000 hides. Herefords. 

The Westerna must have inhabited Here- 
fordshire, and perhaps south Shropshire and 
part of Monmouthshire. They are called 
West Hecani (FW, a 675), or West Angles. 
Gaini may be another of their synonyms; 
Alfred married (868) Ealhswith, dau. of 
Athelred Mucel, ealdorman of the Gaini. 
These people later became better known as 
Magansetan, taking their name from Maund 
(DE.P.N.). A charter of King Edgar (957- 
959) gives land at Stainton-on-Arrow “in 
pago Magesaetna” to his thegn Ealkstan 
(BCS 1046). Here the pers. name element— 
as in the name of Alfred’s 

e. 


4. Pec Saetna. 1,200 hides. Derbys. 

Their name is preserved in the modern 
names Peak District, and High Peak Hun- 
dred; it occurs as Peaclond 924 (A.S.C.). 
How big an area these people occupied is 
not known. They must have been bounded 
on the west by the Wrocensaetna and on the 
east by the people of Haeth feld land (Hat- 
field). The name is derived from OE * peac 
“hill, peak,” not evidenced in independent 
use, but occurring in several place-names. 


5. Elmet saetna. 600 hides. Yorks. 

The name of this tribe is preserved in the 
names of Barwick in Elmet and Sherburn 
in Elmet near Leeds in West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Besides the reference in T.H. 
we have (in) silna Elmet c. 730 (Bede), Elmet 
¢. 800 (HB) Elmete 1212 (FF). Leeds, 
originally Loidis, was also the name of a 
region (Bede), and may be the same area as 
Elmet. If they were separate regions they 
must have adjoined each other. Both names 
are British, and Elmet is said to have re- 
mained an independent British state until 
627 when Edwin expelled its king Cerdic. 


6. Lindes farona. Mid haeth feld lande. 

7,000 hides. Lincs. 

These people are represented by the 
modern Lindsey division of Lincolnshire 
and the Hatfield districts of the Notts. and 
Yorks. border. Bede mentions the pro- 
vincia Lindissi and Lindissae provincia. 
According to Ekwall (D.E.P.N.) the name is 
a British derivative of Lindon, the old name 
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of Lincoln, to which is added OE eg 
“island,” and faran, “travellers.” Under 
Lindisfarne (Nb), the same authority shows 
the latter place to have been colonized from 
Lindsey. The Lindissi had their own royal 
line (Searle, A-S bishops, etc., 254, 326). 
Hatfield Parl. Div. of Notts. and Hatfield 
Chase of WRY preserve the name haeth feld 
almost unchanged. 


7. Suth Gyrwa. 600 hides. 
8. North Gyrwa. 600 hides. Northants. and 
Cambs. 

The name is derived from an old word for 
“mud” or “fen” found in OE gyr, ON 
gior “mud” (D.E.P.N., sub. Jarrow). The 
South Gyrwa occupied the Isle of Ely, and 
the North Gyrwa, the Soke of Peterborough. 
Jarrow in Durham embodies the same name 
and may have been settled by people from 
the fenlands. The territory of the Gyrwa 
reached as far north as Crowland and as 
far as Conington in Hunts to the south 
(Pl N Nth, xiv). Bede (IV 6) says Peter- 
borough was “ in the country of the Giroii,” 
and the Hyde Register (ed. Birch, 88) place 
Crowland “on middan Gyrwan fenne.” 


9. East Wixna. 300 hides. 
10. West Wixna. 600 hides. Middlesex. 
Uxbridge, Waxlow and Uxendon in 
Middlesex mean respectively the bridge, 
leah and hill of the folk or people known as 
the Wixan (Pl Mx, xiv). As the three places 
are rather far apart it would seem that 
members of this tribe must have been widely 
spread over the country (ibid. 48). A body 
of settlers from Wixan gave their name to 
Whitsun Brook in Worcestershire, which is 
recorded as Wixena broc 972 (BCS 1282). 


11. Spalde. 600 hides. Hunts. or Lines. 

Names in Spald—offer great difficulties of 
interpretation. The best known is Spalding 
(Li) (Pl N in -ing, 88-9). Others are Spal- 
wick (Hu), Spaldington (ERY), and Holme- 
upon-Spalding Moor (ERY); and Spalford 
(Nt). All these must be linked with the 
name of the people who at the time when 
TH was compiled were living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spalding (Li). . . . There may 
have been an OE * spald cognate with 
O Ger spalt “trench, ditch, cleft,” used of 
a fenland river (P1 N Nt, 207). The district 
centring on Spaldwick (Hu) seems to suit 
TH better than Spalding (Li), which lies 
north of the North Gyrwa. See also the dis- 
cussion in D.E.P.N. sub Spalding. 
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12. Wigesta. 900 hides. Beds. 

No satisfactory identification of this tribe 
has been suggested. Brownhill (1901) said it 
was preserved in Wixantree Hundred (Beds); 
in 1912 he moved it to Rutland and 
Northants, and in 1919 he identified it with 
Oundle, the provincia Undalum of Bede. 
Goodall (1926) identified the Wigesta with 
Wisbech in Cambs. Wixamtree best suits 
the etymology and topography, except that 
the Gifla were certainly located in Wixam- 
tree Hundred. It occurs as Wichestaneston, 
Wichenestaneston 1086 (DB), Wixtanestre 
1162 (P) which means “ Wihstan’s tree,” the 
reference being to the tree by which the 
hundred met (PI Beds Hu, 88). 


13. Herefinna. 1,200 hides. Hants. 

Other MSS give readings Herfinna, Her- 
stina, Heresinna, Hersinna. Brownhill (N 
& Q 8 June 1901) first connected this name 
with Hurstingstone Hundred in Hunts, 
although later he repudiated this, and has 
been followed by Goodall (1926) and the 
authors of Pi Beds Hu (1926). Anderson 
(English Hundred Names, 1934) disagreed 
with this identification. The hundred name 
appears as Hyrstingestan, Hertingestan, 
Herstingestan 1086 (DB), Hurstingestan 
1168 (P). These Hyrstinges must have been 
so called because they lived in the wooded 
district which included Old and Wood 
Hurst, Upwood, Wood Walton and War- 
boys (Pl N Beds Hu 203). The meeting- 
place was at the stone called the Hursting 
— or the Abbot’s Chair, south of Old 

urst. 


14. Sweord ora. 300 hides. Hunts. 

This folk name has been connected with 
Sword Point (now lost), the name of a low 
promontory on the edge of Whittlesey Mere, 
Hunts. It appears as Swerord super Witle- 
maerebanc 1146 (Cott. vii. 3); Swerdesorde 
c. 1150 (Rams.); Swerdeshord super Withels- 
mere c. 1150 (1150 (Rams.), etc. A full dis- 
cussion of the etymon. of this name appears 
in Pl N Beds Hu, 190. It may be a com- 
pound of OE sweora “neck” and ord “a 
point.” 

15. Gifla. 300 hides. Beds. 

Northill and Southill (Beds) alike contain 
as their second element the name of the 
river Ivel . . . certainly the source of the 
territorial name Gifla and Northill and 
Southill may be descriptive of settlements 
in the north and south of that territory 
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rather than loose appellations for villages 
which are well away from the river itself 
(Pl Beds Hu, 93.) 

Nortginele, Nortgible 1086 (DB), Nortt. 
gifelle 13c (Dunst). Sudgiuelle, Sudgible 
1086 (DB). The river name was Givie ¢, 
1180 (Warden), Ginele 1272 (FF). McClure 
(1910) seems to have been the first to make 
this identification. 


16. Hicca. 300 hides. Herts. 

Brownhill identified this name with 
Hitchin, Herts, as early as 1918. The early 
forms of Hitchin show that it represents the 
dative case of this ancient tribal name Hicca 
... there is a very strong presumption that 
these people found their way inland up the 
more southerly of the rivers converging on 
the Wash. (PI N Herts xvii.) Other early 
forms of the name are (all) Hiccam 9444 
(BCS 812); this is the dative plural of the 
tribal name Hicce, which is found in the 
genetive form, Hicca in the Tribal Hidage 
(D.E.P.N.); Hicche 1062 (KCD 813), Hiche 
1197 (FF), etc. The present river name Hiz 
is probably a late back formation. 


F. WILLIAMSON. 
(To be continued) 


ADULT BAPTISM IN THE BRITISH 
CHURCH 

DURING the controversies concerning 

Baptism which marked the close of the 

seventeenth century and the rise of the 

Baptists as a separate group within the 

immediate descendants of English Puri- 


_tanism, the interesting suggestion was made 


that the practice of adult baptism by immer- 
sion was that of the Pre-Augustinian British 
Church. The point was laboured by Joseph 
Stennett and other Baptists skilled in anti- 
quarian research. A passage was quoted 
from the Chronicle of Fabyan, who died in 
1511 or 1512. His Chronicle was pos 
thumous and editions appeared in 1516, 
1533, 1542 and 1559. In his account of the 
interview between Augustine and the British 
bishops, Fabyan follows Bede in outlining 
the three conditions which Augustine 

down. He gives the second of them thus: 
“ The second, yt ye geve christendome to ye 
children in ye manner yt is used im ye 
chyrche of Rome.” This is in strict agree- 
ment with the condition as recorded by 
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Bede—' Ut ministerium baptizandi . . . iuxta 
morem sanctae Romanae et apostolicae 
ecclesiae compleatis.” In the edition of 
1542 a number of changes were introduced 
by an unknown hand, mainly in a more 
Protestant and anti-Roman direction. The 
second condition now reads: “The second 
THAT YE GIVE CHRISTENDOME TO 
CHILDREN.” In a popular history, The 
Beginnings of English Christianity (London, 
1898), the late Bp. W. E. Collins draws the 


conclusion that the passage was deliberately 


altered by some foe of infant baptism. It 
cannot be an error for it is repeated in the 
fourth edition which contains a foreword, 
“The Printer to the Reader,” claiming that 
it had been compared with the original. 


An important reference relevant to this 
point is contained in The Mission of 
Augustine, edited by A. J. Mason (Cam- 
bridge, 1897), where the intention behind 
Augustine’s demand is subjected to examin- 
ation by H. A. Wilson, the liturgical scholar. 
Dr. Wilson produces a mass of liturgical 
evidence to suggest that it was unlikely that 
the British practised the custom of a single 
immersion in Baptism and that Augustine 
was enjoining the use of the Roman triune 
immersion. There is a long line of evidence 
that single immersion was allowed in some 
provinces even for some centuries after 
Augustine; it was explicitly permitted by 
St. Gregory (Opera ii. col. 532, Benedictine 
edition), and there would be no reason for 
Augustine to forbid it explicitly unless it 
were connected with some heretical belief. 
If the latter point be conceded, evidence has 
been outstripped and it must be a matter of 
pure speculation. Dr. Wilson sums up 
strongly in favour of a ceremonial or ritual 
= which Augustine was seeking to 


During the earlier Baptist controversies, 
Calamy and other non-Baptist dissenters 
placed the matter in its right setting by call- 
ing attention to the original reading of the 
first edition of Fabyan. But the legend of a 
primitive sect of British Baptists lingered on 
through the corrupt text of the third and 
fourth editions. It is repeated and given 


‘ther currency in Ivimey’s History of 
British Baptists, i. 42f. Ivimey was aware of 
the textual difficulties but he assumes that 
the fuller reading represents an interpolation 
and he does not inquire closely into editions 
or dates. Bp. Collins is content to draw the 
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conclusion that Ivimey erred in failing to 
recognize the mutilation of the original text 
and that the British Church was not “ Bap- 
tist in principle. 

The controversy however casts an in- 
teresting light upon the later stages of 
English Puritanism. In the issues discussed 
at the time on the one side by Wall in his 


History of Infant Baptism and on the other 
side by Stennett, there was a readiness to 
quote antiquarian examples. It was un- 
doubtedly a reflection of the general anti- 
quarian movement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and shows the extent to which its 
ecclesiological habits of mind and implica- 
tions were carried over from Anglicanism 
into dissenting circles. Stennett, like his 
father, Edward Stennett, was a man of wide 
culture, aware of the work and implications 
of the contemporary antiquarians. He is 
willing that his strict Biblicism as the foun- 
dation for his doctrine and practice should 
be illustrated by an appeal to the primitive 
church. Stennett and certain other contro- 
versialists were Baptists, Stennett himself 
being a “Sabbatarian” of the Calvinistic 
tradition. The controversy illustrates two 
points. Dr. Hensley Henson, in his lectures 
on Anglicanism (London, 1920), refers to 
the decline of culture among the later Puri- 
tans due to their narrowly Biblical outlook. 
In itself the statement is dubious for such 
names as those of Calamy, Baxter, New- 
come, with many others, testify to a very 
real culture and scholarship. But the charge 
has been repeated again and again by a 
number of lesser writers. The debate over 
the meaning of a passage in Fabyan and 
the readiness to accept support from the 
evidence of church history does not suggest 
an over-narrow Biblicism even in the strictly 
Puritant circle to which Stennett belonged. 
Although they would not have accepted with 
the Laudians the theological implications of 
“tradition,” many Puritans were aware of 
the importance of ecclesiastical traditions as 
illustrative of a belief founded upon Biblical 
injunctions and were willing to debate them. 
It is one piece of evidence which calls for a 
mitigation of charges frequently levelled 
against Puritanism. Again, the controversy 
illustrates the point that, although many 
supporters of the Baptists came from the 
lower orders of society, some latter-day 
writers on Dissent have erred by suggesting 
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that the controversy concerning infant bap- 
tism among the Puritans was carried on in 
an atmosphere of ignorant fanaticism. This 
element was, of course, present but it was 
leavened by a very real cultural strain. 

I should be grateful to any reader of 
Notes and Queries who could supplement 
this “ Note” in any of the details which it 
raises. 

F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.). 
Manchester. 


CULLOMPTON: THE PARSON AND 
THE PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 334) 

THE PARISH CLERK : THE SEXTON : THE 
Door-KEEPEg’ : THE DoG-WHIPPER : and 
OTHER OFFICIALS OF THE CHURCH 
"THROUGH the latter half of the seven- 

teenth and the eighteenth century, the 


Churchwardens Accounts contain items 
successively (as in 1731): 
1. Paid the Clerk’s Sallery 740 0 
2. Paid the Sexton’s Sallery 2°? -® 
3. Paid the Dogg-Whipper ro od 


(and for shirt for the dog- 

whipper) 0 3 4 
From 1767-1800 the Vestry Minutes also 
contain frequent reference to the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of various officials called 
“The Door-Keeper”; and from 1795 of a 
“Gallery Sexton,” who was to be paid 
10 shillings a year. 


The Parish Clerk 

The name “Clerk” is the English form 
of the Latin “ clericus,” and in early Chris- 
tianity was applied to all who assisted in 
any way in the performance of divine 
worship, in contradistinction to the “ laity ” 
(from the Greek “laos”), meaning the 
people—or according to the Oxford English 
Dictionary, the unprofessional people—who 
sat in the pews. Both before and after the 
Reformation the Parish Clerk was _ the 
assistant of the Parson in the performance 
of Divine Service, and in his work in the 
parish. He was allowed to read the epistle 
at the Communion Service; he taught, or 
assisted in teaching the children of the 
parish, assisted at the other services, and 
from the thirteenth century onwards until 
the Reformation he was often called the 
Aquaebajalus,” or “ Water-Carrier,” be- 
cause it was also one of his functions to 
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carry the “holy water” vessel, when the 
Parson visited the sick.’ 

In a.D.975 occurs the first mention in 
England of the Parish Clerk in the laws of 
King Edgar, which state that the “priest 
shall come to Synod attended by his clerk.” 
300 years later, Bishop Grosseteste of Lin- 
coln (1235-1253) ordered that: “In every 
church of sufficient means there shall be a 
deacon or sub-deacon; but in the rest a 
fitting and an honest clerk to serve the priest 
in a comely habit.” 

In A.D. 1289 Bishop Quivil, the Bishop of 
Exeter, at his Synod of Exeter made a rule 
that where there was a school within ten 
miles of the parish, that some scholar thereat 
should be chosen to be the Parish Clerk—in 
order that thereby some provision might be 
made for poor scholars intending to proceed 
to the priesthood—and in many parishes the 
clerk became a man of greater education 
than his fellows, and acted as the local 
schoolmaster. 

Chaucer, in his “ Miller’s Tale,” describes 
the fourteenth century parish clerk, dressed 
in a kirtle of fine watchet cloth, to which 
his red hose are attached by many points, 
his shoes of the smartest fashion, his hair 
elaborately dressed, and wearing a fine linen 
surplice. He was the parish lawyer, who 
drew up the agreements and charters, and 
often the wills of the people; he was often 
the parish barber, who clipped, and shaved, 
and let blood, and he might be the leading 
actor in the “ mystery plays.” 

The appointment of the parish clerk was 
in the hands of the Parson, by whom also 
he might be removed, but in due course as 
the Parson’s position became a free-hold, so 
also the office of the clerk became a free- 
hold for life, and often was passed down 
from father to son. He might therefore be 
a married man, despite a futile attempt of 
the Popes to enforce celibacy upon the 
holders of minor orders in the church, as 
well as upon the clergy, referred to by 
William Lyndewode, Official Principal to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1429.’ 
The 91st Canon of 1603 states that he must 
be over 20 years of age, “ sufficient in read- 
ing and writing, and known for his honest 
conversation, and skill in singing.” 


1 Several Acts of Provincial Councils order that the clerk 
shall attend the priest at the Visitation of the Sick. The 
clerk with the hot-water can attending the Rev. M. Pinckney 
is an amusing illustration of this ancient duty. 

2 Lyndewode. Provinciale. Lib iii. verb’ Clericis. 


SSOBEBES 
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The payment of the parish clerk fell upon 
the parish, and was at first by means of gifts 
and fees upon special occasions, such as 
marriages and funerals. In the Book of 
Common Prayer a rubric still exists that the 
bridegroom during the marriage service 
“shall lay the ring upon the book with the 
accustomed duty to the Priest and Clerk.” 
Such fees would be supplemented by a salary 
paid by the churchwardens out of their 
common fund, and sometimes by a “ Clerk- 
ale,” until the abolition of all Ales in 1599. 
From the date of the commencement of the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of Cullompton, 
we find frequent references from 1609 
onwards, such as: 

Paide Jonas Codner for doing 
ye Clarke’s office, and cleane- 
ing the plat and linnen—one 
quarter of the year 00 04 06 

A salary of 22 shillings a year, such as 
was paid in 1684, seems very little for the 
man whose duties then were: 

(i) To lead the answers of the people at 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and at 
the Communion Service and occasional 
services. 


(ii) To keep the Communion plate and 
linen clean, and prepare the Holy Table 
for Communion.* 

(iii) To copy up the Registers, and make 
every new entry therein. 

(iv) To train the choir, and on his pitch- 
pipe leading the psalms and singing of 
the parishioners. 

(v) To toll the Church bell. (N.B.—The 

ingers only rang on special occasions, 
and were paid in cash or beer; it was 
not considered necessary so to pay 
them for ringing before the Sunday 
services.) 

(vi) To make the Church rate. 

1737. Pd. Joseph Prigge 

for makeing the Church 


Rate 013 4 
Ditto for numbering 12 
new seats 060 


(vil) To act sometimes as the “Parish 
Cryer ”—that is to announce in a loud 
voice in the streets and outside the 
Church information of great impor- 


These duti 
és duties in some churches were later taken over by 


the “* Sacristan,” either paid or unpaid. 
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tance, for which he would be paid a 
suitable fee.* 
cf. 1674. Pd for crying who over- 
turned the bells ye 5th 
of 9ber 00 00 04 
1719. Pd for Crying the 
seats to be righted 0 0 6 
1736. Pd the Cryer for 
his assistance 010 
On such occasions he would wait outside 
the church gates after divine service and, as 
the people left the church, he would walk 
slowly up the churchyard path to meet them, 
crying out the public notice, or information 
for rewards for articles lost, etc. Such 
notices might not be given out in church. 
Thus it may be said that the Reformation 
period affected the status and duties of the 
parish clerk but lightly, and added to, rather 
than diminished, his importance. For a hun- 
dred years or more from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth (when resident clergy were few), 
the parish clerk might read the whole of the 
morning or evening service, church the 
women, and bury the dead, until Archbishop 
Laud, in the reign of Charles I, forbade him 
such helpful duties. But during those years 
he was, to all intents and purposes, the 
successor of the abolished “ chantry clerks ” 
and “ parish chaplains”, and the precursor 
of the later “assistant curate.”* To-day, his 
position is little other than that of “ Verger ” 
or “Sexton” in such parishes as still con- 
tinue to possess their own parish clerk. 


The Reader 

The office of “Reader” in the Church 
has been lately revived and expanded by 
Act of Convocation in 1942, and includes 
much of the former duties of the Parish 
Clerk. A reader may be licensed by the 
Bishop to read the morning and evening 
services, to preach, and to read the epistle 


* A Prayer Book rubric limits the subject-matter of notices 
which may be given out in Church in the course of divine 
bape and also the person who may so announce them. 
t reads: 

“Then shall the curate (ie. The Incumbent) declare unto 
the people what Holy-days, Fasting-days are in the week 
following to be observed . . . and briefs, citations, and 
excommunications read. And nothing shall be proclaimed 
or published in the Church . . . but by the Minister, nor 
by him anything but what is prescribed in the rules of this 

ce.” 

5 From 1826 ( Geo. IV, cap 50, 27) the Parish Clerk 
was expressly exempted from having to serve on Juries, until 
1870 when unfortunately a new “Juries Act” omitted 
parish clerks from the schedule. After this date, as at 
Cullompton parish clerks declined in importance. 
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at the Communion. In exceptional circum- 
stances he may also be licensed to administer 
the “Cup” at the Communion. Like the 
Parish Clerk, the Reader is first chosen and 
appointed by the Incumbent, but must then 
be admitted and licensed by the Bishop 
before exercising his functions. Unlike the 
Parish Clerk, the Reader has no official 
status, and his office is a voluntary one. 
There are no _ references whatever in 
Cullompton Parish Vestry Minutes or 
Accounts to any holder of this office of 
ae: the first appointment thereto was 
in 3 


The Vestry Clerk 

The office of Vestry Clerk was quite 
distinct from that of the Parish Clerk, and 
consisted in recording the minutes of the 
Vestry, summoning the Vestry and Select 
Vestry meetings, and carrying out the orders 
of the Vestry, and particularly in relation to 
the care and relief of the Poor. He was paid 
four guineas p.a. in 1758 for his trouble, 
advanced to ten guineas in 1800, and twelve 
guineas in 1814. During the eighteenth 
century it became frequent to chose a 
licensed victualler or publican for this office. 


The Land-Clarke and the Market-Clerk 
The Parish Registers and the Church- 
wardens Accounts also bear witness to the 
existence of both these offices in this Parish 
during Elizabethan and Stuart days. Cf.: 
1610. Thomas Greene, sometime Land- 
clarke, was buryed. 8 Feb. 


1609. Item. pd for carryinge a p-cept for 
the Clarke of the Markett to the 
Constable of Kemisbeare, iiijd. 

1679. Recd. of Mr. George Cockram 12s. 


in pte to pay Mr. Sibley for a horse 
bought by the Clarke of the Parish, 
00 12 00. 

The land-clark was perhaps similar to the 
bailiff of some estate, or may have been the 
precursor of the Vestry Clerk, whose duty 
was to administer charity and other parish 
lands, and commons. The duties of the 
clerk of the market have continued to the 
present day. 

Lady-Clerks 

Women as Parish Clerks were very un- 
usual, but on two instances the parish of 
Cullompton was thus served. In 1683 and 
1684 the Parish Clerk was in poor health, 
and his daughter was allowed to undertake 
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his duties. The Churchwardens Accounts 


record: 


1684. Pd Peter Plumpton’s daughter for 
her father’s three quarters wages, 
and cleaning the plate and Church 

linnen £01 16 0 

(N.B.—Peter Plumpton was the Parish Clerk 

from 1677-1684.) 


And in 1791, Madame D’Arblay, travel- 
ling through Devonshire, visited Cullompton, 
and recorded in her diary: 

August 18th. At Cullompton there was 
only a poor wretched woman, a female 
clerk, to show us the church. She pays a 
man for doing the work, while she 
receives the salary in right of her deceased 
husband. 


The Apparitor 

The Apparitor (often called the parrator 
or apparator) was, strictly speaking, a 
Diocesan official or beadle, whose duty was 
to attend upon the Archdeacon, and carry 
to each parish proclamations, forms of 
prayer, fasts, and other such documents, 
and a citation (called a “ warning”) of the 
forthcoming visitation. For such documents 
he was usually paid 1s. by the Church- 
wardens, and each year there are references 
to him in the accounts: 


1684. Payd the Parrato for Bringing the 
derections to pray for the Kings 
Matie that now is, and the Royal 
ffamilie. 6d. 


1708. pd the Parriter for 2 Proclymacons 
and articles. 2s. 

1739. pd the Apparator for a Book of 
Prayers, and a Proclamation for a 
generall fast. 1s. 

1741. pd the Appariter for giving notice of 
the Visitation. 1s. 

1745. pd to the Apparator for a Fast for 


Oct 9th. Is. 

Fasts were ordered by Royal Proclama- 
tion on occasions of political crisis and 
anxiety (e.g. at the outbreak of war, etc.) 
and correspond to “Days of National 
Prayer” at the present time. Sometimes the 
apparitor is described in the Accounts by his 
own name. He is sometimes called in other 
parishes “the Beadle,” but never by this 
name at Cullompton. 

1697. payd Henry Matthews for a booke 
and proclimacon. 2s. 
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The Sexton 

The word Sexton is a corruption of 
“Sacristan,’* and—while his duties to-day 
are often confined to the churchyard or 
cemetery, and the digging of graves—the 
care of the church, its ornaments and vest- 
ments, and the cleaning of the church fell 
to his duties after the Reformation. Some- 
times, as at Cullompton, the Parish Clerk 
was responsible for the care of the orna- 
ments and washing the surplices, while the 
whipping of dogs out of the church was 
another duty, for which a separate officer 
was appointed at Cullompton, but which in 
some parishes fell to the Sexton’s duties. 
There is no evidence that the Sexton ever 
united with his office that of Parish Beadle, 
and of recent years his duties have been 
combined with those still remaining of the 
duties of the Parish Clerk under the name 
“Verger” or “ Virger.” A woman might 
be appointed as Sextoness, and since the 
passing of the Enabling Act in 1921, the 
Parochial Church Council, who foot his 
bill, have power jointly with the Incumbent 
to appoint and dismiss both the Sexton and 
the Parish Clerk. 

During the seventeenth and following 
centuries the Sexton of Cullompton was 
able to augment his annual salary of £2 
(rising to £2 10s.) by payments for the 
following extra duties: 

Ringing the Curfew bell (until the aboli- 
tion of such ringing in about 1715); mend- 
ing the ropes of the bells; making and 
mending the hassocks and kneelers, and 
helping with the Fire-Engine. Examples of 
such payments from the Churchwardens 
Accounts follow: 


1669. Paide Peter Palmer for healinge (i.e. 


covering) of two graves in the 
Church 00 04 00 
1671. Paide George Barber for ringing the 
curfry bell 0 08 00 


1681. Payd Thomas Percy for ringing att 
eight of Clock, for hid wages, and 
for jobs 03 10 00 

1701. Pd for ringing the Evening Bell 
00 06 08 
1752. Pd Geo Blackmore for making the 
hassocks, and for cleaning the 
Church 07 6 


‘Dr. J. Charles Cox. Churchwardens’ Accounts, p. 136. 
See also the Oxford Concise Dictionary, art. “Sexton.” 
i Ss Sacrist or Sacristan was seldom found after the 
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1753. Pd Geo Blackmore for helping two 
days abt ye Engine 020 


Another of the duties of the Sexton in 
many parishes was to protect the windows 
of the Church from the boys. In 1725 the 
“boys that made a disturbance about the 
Church” were prosecuted at Tiverton, and 
probably many of the heavy bills that the 
Churchwardens had to meet for glazing the 
windows were due to stone-throwing. Wire 
protections for the windows were erected in 
the eighteenth century. 

Widow Cooksley was paid her husband's 
sallery in 1747, and no doubt the Sexton’s 
wife very often did much of her husband’s 
work in the way of such cleaning and dust- 
ing of the Church as was required. After 
1750 the Sexton had also the assistance of 
a Gallery-Sexton and of a Doorkeeper to 
undertake some of his duties, due, it seems 
to his own misbehaviour! 


The Gallery-Sexton 
The services of a distinct official were 
required to repress the energies, and keep in 
order the unruly boys and girls, called the 
Sunday scholars, who sat in the Gallery over 
the Rood-Screen during Divine Service. He 
used to stand, with a rod or wand in his 
hand, beside the Rood doorway, and took 
good care that none of his charges fell 
overboard. In 1832 he was paid ten shillings 

a year for this hazardous duty! 


The Door-Keeper 
“I had rather be a door-keeper in the House 
of the Lord, than to dwell in the tents of 
unrighteousness” (Ps. 1xxxiv. 10). 

It is to be doubted whether the “ door- 
keepers” of Cullompton would have re- 
echoed these words of King David; the 
following extracts from the Vestry minutes 
tell their own story: 

1767. Ordered that Thos Searle be ap- 
pointed Doorkeeper of the Church instead 
of George Blackmore, who is deprived of 
that office for misbehaviour in it. 

1768. Ordered that James Cross be ap- 
pointed Doorkeeper of the Church and that 
he be paid the accustomed salary of 20s. a 
year from Ladyday last. 

1779. Ordered that James Hunter be ap- 
pointed to assist George Blackmore as an 
Assistant in the Church in the office of 
Doorkeeper, that due quietness and decency 
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may be observed during Divine Service, and 
that he be paid Twenty Shillings annually 
by Quarterly payments by the Church- 
wardens for his care and trouble therein. 


1790. Ordered that Thos Searle be ap- 
pointed Doorkeeper of the Church in the 
room of James Hunter, who is discharged, 
and that the sd Thos Searle be paid the usual 
Salary of five shillings a Quarter during the 
pleasure of the Parishioners. 


1799. Ordered further that during the life 
of Mr. Chancey, the present officiating clerk, 
Thomas Searle, shall be paid Five Pounds a 
year. 


There is no further reference to the 
“ Door-Keeper ” in the nineteenth century, 
and his office had become merged again in 
that of Sexton. 


The Dog-Whipper 
“ Beware of Dogs” (Phil. iii. 2). 


This ancient precept of St. Paul was very 
literally acted upon in Cullompton for many 
centuries, and in many other parishes, and 
some delightfully quaint woodcuts, showing 
a vigorous application of the whip or 
scourge with two thongs upon canine in- 
truders at the very foot of the Holy Table 
are given in a little book, published in 1507, 
entitled “Dat Boexken van der Missen.”’ 

The Parish Church was used for many 
purposes other than Divine Worship during 
the seventeenth century, and until the 
imposition by the Government of a tax on 
dogs in 1796, it frequently happened that 
stray dogs ran into the church for shelter 
and covering, or after the heads of vermin 
thrown away by careless churchwardens or 
others in the churchyard. Well-behaved 
dogs were also known to attend church with 
their masters, from the squire downwards,* 
and almost every cottager possessed his own 
dog or dogs, to aid him in fetching his cow 
or his few sheep or pigs from the common, 
and for other purposes. 

To regulate the behaviour of the dogs, 
many parishes appointed a modestly-paid 
official called the “ Dog-Whipper,” and in 
addition to his wages he was given at 
a each year a new shirt at a cost 
of 3s. 6d. 


7 Reproduced for the Alcuin Club, edited by Dr. Percy 
Dearmer (1903). 


* Dr. J. Charles Cox. Churchwardens’ Accounts, p. 307. 
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From 1608 the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
contain such payments to the Dog-Whipper, 
his salary rising from 8s. p.a. in 1669 to {| 
during the eighteenth century. Cf.: 


1614. Item. pd to Phillipp Knight for 
whippinge ye doggs out of the 
Church for the whole year. iiijs, (4s,) 


It. pd Jo Lane for beatin 
and for his shirt vif re 


March 23. pd Tho Pulman, Whipper 
0 16 0 


Pd the Whipper for three quarters 
012 0 


1723. Paid the Dogg-whipper 01 00 00 


On the death of Thomas Searle in 1759, 
there is no evidence that a successor was 
appointed to him as Dog-Whipper, but his 
son, of the same name, within a few years 
became the “ Door-Keeper ” of the Church 
instead. 

The whipping of bipeds outside the 
Church was the duty of the Parish Con- 
stable, and the whipping of mad dogs in the 
streets and highways was not a matter of 
concern to the Church Dog-Whipper. Thus 
in 1757 a sad Vestry Minute refers to dis- 
temper, madness, and muzzling of dogs in 
the following language. 

“Whereas on the 25th Day of November 
last, publick Notice was given in this Town 
that several Dogs therein had lately run 
mad, and had bit several other Dogs, who 
as it was reasonable to apprehend would 
probably soon be seized with the same Dis- 
temper, All persons were desired to tie up 
and confine or muzzle their Dogs for the 
space of one Month, and that during that 
time proper Persons would be appointed to 
go up and down the Several Streets within 
the said Town, in order to destroy all such 
dogs as shd be found wandering therein 
unmuzzled, it being judged a most necessary 
and the only effective method to put a stop 
to the progress of so terrible a Disorder. 
AND WHEREAS it appears that this notice 
has not been regarded, and had the desired 
effect, IT IS ORDERED that this Time be 
enlarged for One Month longer, and that all 
Dogs that shall be found in the streets con- 
trary thereto, be destroyed, for the reasons 
above mentioned. 


1679. 


1699. 


1711. 


G. WATKINS GRUBB. 
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MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT ST. BENET’S, PAUL’S 
WHARF 
(Continued from page 356) 


1722. May 1. Henry Richardson, of 
Cheshunt, co. Herts., B., and Sarah Bromley, 
of the same, S. 

1722. Sept. 30. Thomas Wildman, of 
Bushy, co. Herts., B., and Lydia Doody, of 
this parish, S. 

1722. Dec. 27. Joseph Garrett, of Hitchin, 
co. Herts., B., and Sarah Warner, of this 


parish, S. 

1723. Jan. 6. James Hill, of St. Stevens 
Parish Hertford, B., and Mary Bourke, of 
the same, W. 

1723. Jan. 9. John Earle, of St. Peters in 
St. Albans, co. Herts., B., and Mary Shute, 
of Stepney, Midx., W. 

1723. Feb. 5. Samuel Clay, of North 
Mims, co. Herts., B., and Elizabeth Pace, of 
St. Stevens, Coleman Street, London, S. 

1723. Feb. 17. James Judd, of Bunting- 
ford, co. Herts., B., and Elizabeth Door, of 
Waltham Abbey, Essex, S. 

1723. April 16. John Widdowson, of 
Totteridge, co. Herts., B., and Elizabeth 
Geary, of Chelsea, Midx., S. 

1723. June 4. William Hatfield, clerk, of 
Lilly, co. Herts., B., and Ellen Bryer, of 
St. Dunstans in the West, London, W. 

1723. June 6. Richard Wren, of Standon, 
co. > W., and Sarah Clarke, of the 


same, S. 

1723. July 3. David Downer, of Hemp- 
stead [Hemel Hempstead], co. Herts., B., 
and Alice Weedon, of Kings Langley, co. 
Herts., W. 

1723. July 29. Benjamin Roberts, of 
South Mims, B., and Sarah Laman, of 
North Mims, co. Herts., S. 

1723. Oct. 2. William Gregory, of Wat- 
ford, co. Herts, W., and Mary Lacy, of 

same, S. 

1723. Oct. 4. Thomas Taverner, of 
Cheshunt, co. Herts., B., and Sarah Lewin, 
of Broxburne, co. Herts., S.; by L. C. 

1723. Oct. 6. George Bickerton, of 
St. Albans, co. Herts., B., and Sarah Haw- 
kins, of Redbourne, co. Herts., W. 

1723. Oct. 10. William Johnson, of 
Hatfield, co. Herts., B., and Ann Gilbert, of 
the same, W. 

1723. Oct. 21. Thomas Bale, of St. 
Peters in St. Albans, Co. Herts., W., and 
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Susanna Halworthy, of New Brentford, 
Midx., S. 

1724. Jan. 24. George Twigge, of Albury, 
co. Herts., B., and Sarah Hamshire, of the 
same, S. 

1724. April 7. Richard Walker, of the 
parish of St. Andrew in the Town of Hert- 
ford, co. Herts., B., and Sarah Boreham, of 
St. Sepulchre’s, London, S. 

1724. April 30. Richard Freeman, of 
South Mims, W., and Margaret Waters, of 
Totteridge, co. Herts., S. 

1724. May 7. Stephen Law, of Watford, 
co. Herts., W., and Elisabeth Croft, of Mill 
Hill in Hendon, Midx., W. 

1724. June 30. Solomon Summers, of the 
town of Hertford, B., and Sarah Seeley, of 
the same, S. 

1724. Sept. 16. John French, of Bishops 
Hatfield, co. Herts., B., and Elizabeth Seare, 
of the same, L. C. 

1724. Oct. 24. Christopher Bennett, of 
Wormley, co. Herts., W., and Dorothy Laud, 
of Farnham, Surrey, S. 

1724. Nov. 14. Thomas Woods, of 
Hodsdon, co. Herts., B., and Ann Smith, of 
the same, W. 

1725. April 3. Edward Hawkins, of 
Arpington [Harpenden], co. Herts., B., and 
Sarah Hawkins, of the same, S.; L. C. 

1725. July 1. John Sanson, of High 
Barnett, Herts., B., and Mary Saywell, of the 
same, S. 

1725. Aug. 2. William Foreman, of 
St. Mary Islington, Midx., B., and Ann 
Wheeler, of Hornmead [Hormead, Great or 
Little?], co. Herts., S.; by L. C. 

1725. Sept. 27. John Welch, of Finchley, 
Midx., B., and Ann Talver, of Hitchin, co. 
Herts., S. 

1725. Sept. 25. Peter Bennett, of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, Midx., B., and Catherine 
Wild, of Hempstead [Hemel Hempstead], 
co. Herts., W. 

1725. Oct. 4. Edward Richards, of 
Northall, co. Herts., B., and Mary Cheshire, 
of the same, S. 

1725. Oct. 5. William Evans, of Shenley, 
co. Herts., B., and Mary Woodyear, of the 
same, S. 

1725. Oct. 7. Richard Jupp, of Croydon, 
Surry, B., and Sarah Bibings, of Elstree, 
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1725. Oct. 26. Edmund Larken, of Ben- 
nington, co. Herts., B.,and Elizabeth Wilson, 
of Hitchin, co. Herts., S. 

1725. Dec. 12 . William Purser, of Welwin 
[Welwyn], co. Herts., B., and Audrey Burd, 
of the same, W. 

1725. Dec. 22. Francis Lee, of South 
Mims, Midx., B., and Elizabeth Currall, of 
North Mims, co. Herts., S. 

1726. Jan. 12. Joseph Holgate, of Bran- 
field [Bramfield], co. Herts., W., and Alicia 
World, of St. James, Westminster, Midx., W. 

1726. Jan. 16. John Lovett, of Watford, 
co. Herts., B., and Elizabeth Eeling, of 
St. Thomas the Apostle, London, S. 

1726. April 14. David Saunders, of Ware, 
co. Herts., W., and Mary Chapman, of the 
same, W. 

1726. Sept. 13. Edward Southfield, of 
St. Albans, co. Herts., B., and Elizabeth 
Leaver, of Northall, co. Herts., S. 

1726. Sept. 17. Thomas Wicks, of Idlestry 
[Elstree], Midx. [Herts.}, B., and Mary Reed, 
of Wilsdon [Willesden], Midx., S. 

1726. Sept. 27. William Jewell, of Seacom 
[Sacombe], co. Herts, W., and Susan 
Burrows, of the same, S. 

1726. Sept. 28. Thomas Jefferys, of the 
Town of Hertford, B., and Ann Hotchin, of 
Fulham, Midx., S. 

1726. Oct. 4. Thomas North, of Ware, 
co. Herts., B., and Ann Warner, of Bishop 
Stortford, co. Herts., S. 

1726. Oct. 11. Samuel Pease, of Much 
Hadam, co. Herts., B., and Mary Taylor, of 
the same, S. 

1726. Dec. 12. William Hooker, of 
Northall, co. Herts., and Elizabeth Bennett, 
of Totteridge, co. Herts. 

1727. Feb. 8. Robert Anderton, of 
Wooton,’ co. Herts., B., and Jane Pennell, of 
St. George, Hanover Square, Midx., S. 

1727. Feb. 16. Francis Nixon, of St. 
Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, Surry, B., 
and Susanna Humphreys, of Ware, co. 
Herts., S. 

1727. Feb. 21. George Jackson, of 
St. Margaret, Westminster, Midx., B., and 
te Young, of the town of Hertford, 


‘1727. May 4. Richard Mucklow, of 
Totteridge, co. Herts., B., and Elizabeth 
Williams, of St. Martins in the Fields, Midx., 
W. 


1There is no place of this name in Herts. There is a 
Woolens Brook, a hamlet near Haileybury College. 
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1727. July 9. John Smith, of Wormley, 
co. Herts., B., and Ann Barton, of § 
Edmund the King, London, S. 

1727. Aug. 10. Charles Stone, of 
St. Albans, co. Herts., and Lydia Lewis, of 
the same, S. 

1727. Aug. 13. William Turner, of 
St. Albans, co. Herts., B., and Dorothy 
Barge, of the same, W 

1727. Nov. 7. Samuel Ewer, of St. Albans, 
co. Herts., B., and Susanna Tanner, of the 
same, S. 

1727. Dec. 4. James Young, of S$. 
Michaels, Hertford, B., and Elizabeth 
Reckner, of St. Ann, Westminster, Midkx., §, 

1728. Feb. 6. Thomas Adcock, of Benjer 
[Bengeo], Hertford, B., and Mary Kimpton, 
of Branfield [Bramfield], Hertford, S. 

1728. April 25. William Smith, of 
B... ing ——Essex, B., and Elizabeth Pier- 
son, of Chishunt, co. Herts., S. 

1728. June 25. William Norman, of 
Bigleswade, Bedford, W., and Ann Grace, 
of St. Peters in St. Albans, Hertford, S. 

1728. July 7. Rowland Ballard, of Stan- 
more, Midx., B., and Grace Bodyman, of 
Bushey, Hertford, S. 

1728. Oct. 15. Edmund Botsford, of 
Wooborne [Woburn], Bedfordshire, B., and 
Mary Coles, of Tring, Hertfordshire, S. 

1728. Dec. 17. Jonas Patmore, of 
Thorley, Hertford, W., and Sarah Heath, of 
the same, S., by Mr. Ely, Rector of Thorley. 

1729. May 5. Abraham Wells, of Wid- 
ford, Hertford, W., and Ann Gray, of 
Ware, Hertford, S. 

1729. June 27. John Franklin, of Bishops 
Stortford, B., and Sarah Wateman, of 
Sacomb, Hertford, S. 

1729. July 12. Henry Garraway, of 
Wormley, Hertford, B., and Charlotte 
Welch, of the same, S. 

1729. Nov. 25. John Thing, of Bushey, 
oe. W., and Sarah Sage, of the same, 


1729. Nov. 28. Samuel Dayton, of Ridge, 
Hertford, B., and Mary Hutson, of the 
same, S. 

1730. Jan. 7. William Day, of Layton 
Buzard [Leighton Buzzard], Bedford, B, 
and Mary Fletcher, of Hempstead [Hemel 
Hempstead], Hertford, S.; L. C. 

1730. Jan. 14. Roger Biggs, of Redboum, 
Hertford, B., and Susanna Gover, of St 
Gyles, Cripplegate, Midx., S. ; 

1730. Feb. 15. Nathaniel Little, of 
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Sabridgeworth [Sawbridgeworth], Hertford, 
W., and Susanna Mead, of Stanstead, Hert- 


ford, S. 

110. Feb. 16. John Smith, of Barkway, 
Hertford, B., and Mary Stokes, of St. Mar- 
tin in the Fields, Midx., S.; by L. C. 

1730. Mar. 16. Jeremiah Bowsell, of 
Broxborn, Hertford, B., and Mary Rothwell, 
of the same, S.; by L. C. 

1730. May 18. James Rose, of Bishops 
Stortford, Hertford, B., and Susanna 
De May, of Thorney, Hertford, S.; by L. C. 

1730. June 19. Michael Nicholl, of 
St. Olave, Southwark, Surry, B., and Sarah 
Beale, of Mimms, Hertford, S.; by L. C. 

1730. June 23. Edward Wright, of Ware, 
Hertford, B., and Elizabeth Norris, of the 


same, S. 

1730. July 29. Christopher Carlisle, of 
Cheshunt, Hertford, W., and Grizell Tutty, 
of the same, W. 

1730. Sept. 2. John Moss, of Stevenage, 
Hertford, B., and Ann Field, of the same, S; 
by L.C. 

1730. Sept. 5. William Greenough, of 
Bushey, Hertford, W., and Ann Barnes, of 
St. Mary le Bone, Midx., W. 

1730. Sept. 8. James Hopkins, of Abbey 
Parish in St. Albans, Hertford, B., and Mary 
Shenn, of the same, S. 

1730. Oct. 17. Richard Newton, of 
Bengo, Hertford, W., and Lydia Claybrook, 
of Essington [Essendon], Hertford, S. 

[End of Vol. II.] 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


JAMES FORBES 


D.N.B. does not give a list of the 
writings of James Forbes (1749-1819), 
author of “ Oriental Memoirs,” and I do not 
recollect seeing such a list in any biblio- 
graphy. The following three pamphlets by 
him which have recently come into my 
possession may thus be worth recording. 

(1) “A Letter to a Friend,” 1795. Printed 
by Attree, Brighton. 41 pp. Printed signa- 
ture on last page. Endorsed in MS.: “A 
small token of remembrance to Mrs. Dalton 
at Margate from her affectionate friend 
James Forbes. Stanmore Hill, 19th May 
1810.” Bookplate, “E.D.” within floral 
wreath. The Letter, which is dated Stan- 
More Hill, 11 April 1795, is mostly of a 
Plous character, but contains autobio- 
graphical material, e.g. that Forbes was 
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educated by a clergyman named Garrow, 
still in 1795 an incumbent at Hadley Hill. 

(2) “The Boy of Dundee, a youth to 
fortune and to fame unknown.” Printed by 
J. Barfield, Wardour St., Soho. 1800. 14 pp. 
An introductory note reads: “ Anecdote cf 
a boy in Dundee, extracted from a letter to 
a friend, and printed at the particular 
request of some benevolent persons, who 
were desirous of contributing to the assis- 
tance of this amiable youth and his widowed 
mother. Ist January 1800.” Signed in MS. 
“James Forbes, Stanmore Hill, ist January 
1800.” A moral and pious tale. 

(3) “ Reflections on the character of the 
Hindoos; and on the importance of convert- 
ing them to Christianity, being the preface 
to, and conclusion of, a series of Oriental 
Letters, which will shortly be published by 
James Forbes, Esq., F.R.S.” London, 
printed for White and Cochrane, Horace’s 
Head, Fleet Street, by Richard Taylor and 
Co., Shoe Lane. 1810. 63 pp. Page 62 is 
dated “ Stanmore Hill, June 22, 1810.” Not- 
withstanding the title, the “Oriental 
Memoirs” did not appear for another four 
years. The pamphlet contains details of 
their preparation: “ Since I was fifteen years 
of age I have been engaged in writing a 
series of descriptive letters, and making a 
collection of drawings, which, before my 
last continental journey and subsequent 
captivity at Verdun, exceeded fifty-two 
thousand pages of imperial folio, comprised 
in a hundred and fifty, volumes. That 
journey has considerably increased them.” 
But it is mostly concerned with the subject 
which the title indicates: “In revising those 
letters, I found my mind impressed with so 
many new ideas respecting the religion and 
morality of the Hindoos, that I deemed it 
necessary to write an additional letter, con- 
taining my fuller sentiments upon those 
important subjects, which letter I only 
finished three days ago, without the smallest 
intention of publishing it previous to the 
work for which it was written: but that very 
morning, I accidentally met with a clergy- 
man, to whom I read it. . . .” This part of 
the pamphlet was written in 1800 (p. 9), and 
to it is appended some “correspondence 
with the National Institute at Paris, during 
my captivity at Verdun in the year 1804.” 
Endorsed on front, “J. F. (?) Dalton.” 


(Brigadier) H. BULLOcK. 
46 Pulteney Street, Bath. 
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TWO POEMS OF BEDDOES 


"THE two poems by which Beddoes is 

generally known through anthologies 
are “ Dream-Pedlary” and “Old Adam.” 
The former has suffered, however, by wilful 
truncation, and is seldom presented whole: 
most anthologists, following Quiller-Couch, 
end the lyric after the second stanza. This 
is manifestly unfair to the author and it 
spoils the effect, turning what was meant to 
be an exaltation of death over life into a 
tame “wish for retirement” and sacrificing 
the full beauty in the last stanza. Nor have 
_ the editors of Beddoes done as much as they 
could for the poem. In the original manu- 
script (B.M., Add MS. 39674, f. 9v) it is 
entitled “ Song,” and obviously it is a “ Song 
by Two Voices,” like that in The Brides’ 
Tragedy, V, iii. 5, ‘“‘ Who is the baby? "—a 
lyric dialogue. Accordingly, with what help 
is afforded by the punctuation of the original 
as reproduced in H. W. Donner’s Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes: The Making of a Poet, 1 
arrange the piece thus: 


I 
First VOoIceE: 

If there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy? 

Some cost a_passing-bell ; 
Some a light sigh, 

That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 

Only a rose-leaf down. 

If there were dreams to sell, 

Merry and sad to tell, 

And the crier rung the bell, 
What would you buy? 


II 
SECOND VOICE: 
A cottage lone and still, 
With bowers nigh, | 
Shadowy, my woes to still, 
Until I die. 
Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down. 
Were dreams to have at will, 
This would best heal my ill, 
This would I buy. 


Ill 
First Voice: 
But there were dreams to sell, 
Ill didst thou buy; 
Life is a dream, they tell, 
reaming a dream to prize, 
Is wishing ghosts to rise— 
SECOND VOICE: 
And if I had the spell 
To call the buried well, 
Which one would I? 


IV 
If there are ghosts to raise, 
What shall I call, 
Out of hell’s CS haze, 
Heaven’s blue hall? 
Raise my loved long-lost boy 
To lead me to his joy. 
There are no ghosts to raise; 
Out of death lead no ways; 
Vain is the call. 


Vv 
First Voice: 

Know’st thou not ghosts to sue 
No love thou hast. 
Else lie, as I will do, 
And breathe thy last. 

So out of Life’s fresh crown 

Fall like a rose-leaf down. 
Thus are the ghosts to woo; 
Thus are all dreams made true, 

Ever to last! 


Quotation marks, indeed, would suffice to 
mark the distinction between the speakers, 

First composed in 1824, “Old Adam” 
finally appeared in Death's Jest-Book V, iy, 
95, as a song that Wolfram, a ghost, 


heard the snaky mermaids sing 
In Phlegethon, that hydrophobic river, 
One May morning in Hell. 


Sonc 
Old Adam, the carrion crow, 
The old crow of Cairo; 
He sat in the shower, and let it flow 
Under his tail and over his crest; 
And through every feather 
Leaked the wet weather ; 
And the bough swung under his nest; 
For his beak it was heavy with marrow. 
Is that the wind dying? O no; 
It’s only two devils, that blow 
Through a murderer’s bones, to and fro, 
In the ghosts’ moonshine. 


Ho! Eve, my grey carrion wife, 

When we have supped on kings’ marrow 
Where shali we drink and make merry our life? 
Our nest it is queen Cleopatra’s skull, 

Tis cloven and cracked, 

And battered and hacked, 
But with tears of blue eyes it is full: 
Let us drink then, my raven of Cairo. 

Is that the wind dying? O no; 

It’s only two devils that blow 

Thro’ a murderer’s bones, to and fro, 

In the ghosts’ moonshine. 


Of this the refrain had been used agaif, 
slightly varied, in the song “The Ghosts 
Moonshine” (Donner, The Works of Bed- 
does, p. 95). Donner assumes—wrongly, 4 
I hope to show—that the refrain originated 
in “The Ghosts’ Moonshine” and was 
borrowed for “Old Adam.” Donner also, 
in T. L. Beddoes: The Making of a Pott, 
unaccountably finds “ Old Adam ” “ comic. 


So 
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On the contrary, it is grim and macabre— 
the most horrifying poem Beddoes ever 
wrote. In it he seems to prefigure the end 
of Man (compare his attempt at a play on 
the subject of The Last Man), with a new 
creation—of ravens, Adam and Eve, batten- 
ing on the marrow of the human kingly 
dead, desecrating a queenly skull. That the 
poem is deadly tragic is borne out by its 
original, the old ballad of the “Twa Cor- 
bies,” cognate with “The Three Ravens” 
(given together in Neilson and Webster's 
Chief British Poets of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries) wherein the carrion 
birds exult over slaughter in knightly combat 
and their consequent feast: 


As I was walking all alane, 

I heard twa corbies making a mane; 

The tane unto the t’other say, 

“Where sall we gang and dine to-day? ” 


“In behint = auld fail dyke, 
I wot there lies a new slain knight; 
And naebody kens that he lies there 


But his hawk, his hound, and lady’ fair. 


“His hound is to the hunting gane, 
His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl hame, 
His lady’s ta’en another mate, 

So we may mak our dinner sweet. 


“Ye'll sit on his white hause-bane, 
I'll pike out his bonny blue een; 

Wi ae lock o’ his gowden hair 

We'll theek our nest when it grows bare. 


“Mony a one for him makes mane, 
But nane sall ken where he is gane; 
O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair.” 


Beddoes must have read this ballad or 
have heard it read, at some time, and it 
stayed in his mind. The refrain of “Old 


Adam” was no doubt suggested by the con- 
cluding lines. 


The influence of the traditional ballads 
generally upon Beddoes has possibly been 
underestimated. It is to be seen again, for 


example in “ The Phantom Wooer ” (Works, 
pp. 158-9): 


A ghost, that loved a lady fair, 
Ever in the starry air 
Of midnight at her pillow stood ; 
And, with a sweetness skies above 
The luring words of human love, 
Her soul the phantom wooed. 
Sweet and sweet is their poisoned note, 
little snakes of poisoned throat, 
In mossy skulls that nest and lie, 
Ever singing “die, oh! die.” . 


R. G. Howartu. 
University of Sydney. 
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Queries 


ORRESPONDENCE OF _ BISHOP 
JOHN PEARSON AND THOMAS 
STANLEY.—I should be grateful for 
information about letters which might throw 
light upon the intercourse between John 
Pearson, afterwards Bishop of Chester, and 
Thomas Stanley, the editor of Aeschylus. 
The period in which I am primarily inter- 
ested is 1653-63, but any letters written by 
Pearson or addressed to him may be helpful 
if they contain some points of Greek 
scholarship (and not merely theological 
matters or administrative business). I should 
also welcome any traces of letters exchanged 
by Stanley with Meric Casaubon and other 


scholars. 
E. D. M. FRAENKEL. 


APOSTROPHE (clxxxvii, 300, clxxxviii, 
87).—A friend of mine, a second-hand 
bookseller, has taken the trouble to make a 
note of a number of books with dates of 
publication, ranging from 1590 to 1712, 
without apostrophes for the possessive case, 
and another list with apostrophes, ranging 
from 1672 to 1746. The two lists, as will be 
seen, overlap, so the search becomes more 
confusing than might be at first thought. I 
suppose no one knows who first introduced 
apostrophe in this sense? 


LADY DI MIDDLETON.—Who was 
Lady Di Middleton who “espied” 
Dr. Johnson in “the English Church in 
Aberdeen”? (Johnson’s Letters, ed. Hill, 
No. 322.) 
R. W.C. 


H4Ys. EARLS OF ERROLL.—I am 
writing a history of this family, and 
would especially like to include in it a 
detailed comparison of their office of High 
Constable of Scotland with the office, duties 
and privileges of the High Constable in 
other countries (e.g. England, France, 
Navarre and the Empire), and to compile 
lists of the succession of foreign Constables. 
If any other readers of Notes and Queries 
have any information, either about the Hays 
of Erroll themselves, or about the office of 
Constable in Scotland or elsewhere, I would 

very much welcome it. 

TAIN MONCREIFFE. 
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GIR JOHN HART, LORD MAYOR OF 

LONDON, 1589.—A photograph of 
this Lord Mayor’s portrait was in the 
Guildhall Library but was destroyed by fire 
during the war. Can any reader say where 
the portrait may be found so that the photo 
may be replaced. 

BRYAN I’ANSON. 


BISHOP EZEKIEL HOPKINS (1634- 
1690).—Further information is sought 
on his family and connections than is given 
in the D.N.B. He was the second son of 
John Hopkins, rector of Pinne at the Chapel 
of Ease, in the Parish of Crediton, Devon. 

1. Who were his parents? 

2. What was his first wife’s name, her 
parentage, dates and places of birth, bap- 
tism, marriage, death and burial? In what 
way was she related to Sir Robert Viner, 
Lord Mayor of London? 

3. Their first son was Charles (1664?- 
1700?). Where did he die? 

4. Their second son was John, was born 
1 Jan., 1675—where? 

5. Had they any other children? 

R. W. F. Hopkins. 


[SN SIGN (Warwickshire): “ STRUG- 
GLING MAN IN PARADISE.”— 
What is the origin, explanation, or legend 
of this inn-sign? 
M.C. F. B. 


MONTGOMERY ARMS.—There is a 

misprint in Howard and Crisp’s 
Heraldic Visitation of Ireland (1898), Vol. I, 
p. 25, s.v.—Montgomery of New Park, 
Moville, Co. Donegal—when the quartered 
arms of the family were described as 
“ Arg. 3 fleur-de-lis or,” and the illustration 
of the arms (impaled with the see of Tas- 
mania) shows the field as blue, so the word 
“ argent ” should be read as “ azure.” When 
were the quartered arms of the Montgomery 
and Eglinton families granted and to whom, 
~ and what is the description of a recent one 
granted to a descendant, F.-M. Viscount 
Montgomery of Alamein, which have two 
lions passant betw. 3 fleur-de-lis and 2 
shamrocks (fitchée?), and what reasons for 
his having a different coat to the ancestral 
one? And when was the New Park property 
acquired by the family? 

R. W. F. Hopkins. 


Replies 


YARD TOMBS WITH EFFIGIES (excii, 
259).—Mediaeval monuments, of what- 
soever kind, are certainly not exactly 
common in English churchyards; though, on 
the other hand, they can scarcely be called 
rare. Anyhow, the following lists are 
gleaned from my notes of over four thov- 
sand churches that I have visited in England 
and Wales during the last fifty years, the 
date of each visit being appended, since the 
monuments recorded as then existent ma 
since have been destroyed, or been remov 
In making my extracts I have encountered 
a triple difficulty. In the first place, was I 
to include those that I found in church 
porches? A porch is certainly not part of 
the interior of a church, nor is it strictly, on 
the other hand, part of the churchyard. It 
occupies a kind of intermediate position 
between the two; but it inclines slightly on 
the balance to the latter. In the second 
place, was I to notice monuments—a not 
very numerous class—inserted from their 
beginning in the outer walls of churches? 
Here the argument in favour of the church- 
yard seems still stronger. And in the third 
place does Mr. Blair want a catalogue 
merely of chest-tombs, with, or without, re- 
cumbent effigies, and of effigies that have 
once been on chest-tombs? Or does he 
desire the inclusion of all mediaeval monu- 
ments in churchyards of any type whatever, 
such as semi-effigial slabs and sepulchral 
slabs with floreated crosses; and whether 
lying flat on the ground or built into the 
exterior of the church? He says that he 
would “ be interested to hear of any other 
examples of yard tombs—particularly any 
with effigies.” In the first of these perplexi- 
ties, in looking through my notes, I at first 
rejected all of this character; but a 
I decided, if somewhat illogically, yet for 
the sake of completeness, to include them. 
In this class, therefore, there are some initia 
omissions. Also, and again with a view l0 
comprehensiveness, in the case of my other 
two difficulties, I have given all that I could 
find of the two respective characters. I d0 
not claim that the lists here given are & 
haustive, or free from error; in some cass 
I have found my own notes ambiguous; and 
dating, where I have attempted it, is that of 
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an amateur only and not of an ecclesio- 
jogical expert. Sometimes, again, in assign- 
ing some particular monument to some par- 
ticular class, I have not known exactly to 
what particular class to assign it. In this 
case, also, there will probably be errors. 
Yet with all these imperfections I trust that 
what is here attempted will afford at any 
rate a rough index to still existing, or at any 
rate lately existing, monuments of interest, 
mediaeval or otherwise, in considerably 
more, I think, than half the old churchyards 
in England. 

1. MEDIAEVAL CHEST-TOMBS, WITH RE- 
CUMBENT EFFIGIES. Of these I can name 
only two, Kirby-in-Cleveland, Yorks. (N.R.) 
(1930). N.; mutilated; man (perished below 
knees); woman (headless); possibly of Eure 
family. Wherwell, Hants (1926). Built into 
N. wall of churchyard; seven-foiled niche, 
with (2) abbess of once adjacent nunnery; 
feet on hound; (?) 14th cent. 


2. MEDIAEVAL CHEST-TOMBS, WITHOUT RE- 
CUMBENT EFFIGIES. Buckland, Gloucester- 
shire (1908). S.; with quatrefoils. Devizes. 
St. Mary’s, Wilts. (1931). Outside chancel; S. 
Idbury, Oxon (1937). (i.) S. of chancel; Dec. 
or Perp.; (ii.) S. of chancel. Isell, Cumber- 
land (1915). S. of chancel; heraldry; (?) 14th 
cent. Kingston Seymour, Somerset (1936). 
(i.) E.; with quatrefoils; wasted; (ii.) adja- 
cent; plain; broken. Muchelney, Somerset 
(1915). E.; (2) 14th cent. Oake, Somerset 
(1938). Outside porch; so-called “ stone for 
doles,” yet not much to ear-mark it specific- 
ally for such; looks rather like a very plain, 
rather small, chest-tomb. Potterne, Wilts. 
(1931). N.; doubtful. St. Lawrence, Hants 
(Isle of Wight). Two E. corners of rebuilt 
chancel rest on old (? mediaeval) chest- 
tombs. Saxton, Yorks. (W.R.). (Not later 
than 1910). N.; heraldry; inscription; first 
Lord Dacre of the North, slain, 1461, at 
adjacent Towton Field. Seaham, co. 
Durham (1916). Outside S. of chancel; 

early tomb”; inscription in Longobardic 
letters: “Hic iacet Ricardus Miles de 
Ireland”; 14th cent. I have corrected my 
Own transcript by help of Hodgkin's 

Little Guide” (1913) to co. Durham, 
Where, however, this monument is described 
as a “Stone coffin and broken lid.” It is 


probably, therefore, not a chest-tomb at all. 
It is there said to have been found “ in 

the siivining dene,” and was then (1913) 
wer.” 


Stapleford, Wilts. (1943). 
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Porch; with incised cross; 13th cent. 
Weston-in-Gordano, Somerset (1936).  S.; 
two floreated crosses on top. 


3. RECUMBENT EFFIGIES (DETACHED). 
Aston Somerville, Gloucestershire (1908). 
Early knight; badly mutilated. Ayston, Rut- 
land (1944). Outside E. of porch; curious 
double effigy; much defaced. Bampton, 
Oxon (1917). E.; much worn. Bolton, 
Westmorland (1937). Built into outer S. 
wall of church; much worn female effigy. 
Croglin, Cumberland (1937). S.; woman; 
much perished; red sandstone. Kirkoswald, 
Cumberland (1936). Outside N. of chancel; 
decayed; but my note ambiguous. Leck- 
hampton, Gloucestershire (1919). To E. of 
porch; four; much decayed and moss- 
grown. Long Compton, Warwickshire 
(1938). S.; porch; (?) mass-priest; terribly 
mutilated; one can guess at chasuble alone; 
red stone. Merthyr Mawr, Glamorgan 
(1919). Almost obliterated. Pilton, Somer- 
set (1915). S., two semi-recumbent. Wan- 
borough, Wilts. (1943). S. porch; upper 
parts of man and woman. Weaverthorpe, 
Yorks. (E.R.) (1903). S. of porch; muti- 
lated (?) woman. Withington, Gloucester- 
shire (1910). Outside S. of chancel; (?) 
mass-priest; battered. Did it once occupy 
the 14th cent. tomb-niche S. of nave? 
Worlaby, Lincolnshire (1909). Porch (S.); 
much worn; small woman. 

4. OTHER MEDIAEVAL MONUMENTS. 
Creton, Lincolnshire (1944). Outside E. 
end; old coped gravestones; one with top 
cross; others hidden by the grass. Did- 
brook, Gloucestershire (1908). S.; flat tomb- 
stone. Edgeworth, Gloucestershire (1917). 
(i.) Against S. exterior of nave; three incised 
slabs; one has a cross passed through a ring 
and a chalice on dexter side; (ii.) against S. 
exterior of chancel; three incised slabs. 
Elkestone, Gloucestershire (1910). N.; 
floreated cross. Durrington, Wilts. (1943). 
Built into exterior of N. aisle, to W.; a kind 
of cross fleury. Gainford, co. Durham 
(1916). N. porch. (i.) Several very good 
relief grave slabs; one very beautiful, with 
three crosses and chalice, but mutilated for 
later inscription to Lawrence Brockett, d. 
1768; (ii.) roughly incised (?) priest, holding 
up Host. Great Salkeld, Cumberland (1937). 
S.; two important relief sepulchral slabs (? 
Dec.). Heighington, co. Durham (1916). S. 
porch; sepulchral slab, with very rich head; 
fragment. Jreby, Cumberland (1915). (i.) 
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Built into E. exterior; two small, very rude 
slabs, with swords and crosses; they look 
very early; (ii.) built into E. interior of S. 
porch; small cross fleury, with sword; (?) 
14th cent.; two lines of inscription; (iii.) in 
opposite wall; small slab, with shears, three 
small crosses (one incised; others with in- 
cised outline), a circle, etc. Kellington, 
Yorks. (W.R.) (not later than 1910). S.-E. 
corner; “Ther is an antient monument 
whereon, on the onf[e] side, the portraiture 
of a man with a dog att his feet, on the 
other side, the likeness of [a] flying serpent, 
which (as the tradition is) was very noy- 
some and slue man and beast, which serpent 
was slayne by one] Birde, a shepherd, in a 
place call’d Southwood nere by a close 
called Hermit Rode, which shepherd was 
likewise killed by the serpent, and _ this 
monument erected to his memory ” (Dods- 
worth, Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
Record Series, XXIV, 146). The “man,” 
however, is perhaps more probably a 
woman, with her hands in prayer. The 
dragon is on the dexter side; the “ man” on 
the sinister. Lyminster, Sussex (1919). Out- 
side N. porch to E.; another dragon-slayer 
slab, similar to last. As I cannot find any 
reference to this in any of the ordinary 
Sussex guide books, except one written by 
myself, I presume, though I cannot actu- 
ally remember, that I must have been told 
the story connected with it on the spot. 
Anyhow, these last two slabs are paralleled 
by that of a third mysterious dragon-killer, 
a 13th cent. Piers Shonks, at Brent Pelham 
church, Herts, though in this case inside the 
church (East Herts. Archaeological Society, 
IlI,‘61); all three suggest a fascinating 
problem in folk-lore. Leckhampton, 
Gloucestershire (1919). Nine very old grave- 
slabs. Leyland, Lancashire (1937). Several 
incised sepulchral slabs. Kirk Merrington, 
co. Durham (1916). E.; very curious grave- 
slab. Longney, Gloucestershire (1917). 
More than one tomb with a cross. Lydford, 
Devon (1916). S. porch; part of sepulchral 
slab; (?) 13th cent. Monkwearmouth, co. 
Durham (1916). W. porch; two grave-slabs. 
North Collingham, Notts. (1941). N. porch; 
two remarkable monumental slabs, with 
roughly executed effigies in low relief (semi- 
effigial). The shield of one (E. side) is 
charged with three unicorn heads. Packen- 
ham, Suffolk (1931). (i.) Angle of nave and 
S. transept; broken sepulchral slabs; (ii.) out- 
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side S. of chancel, at W.; 15th cent. 
sepulchral slab. Stoke d’Abernon, §. 

(? date). (i.) Outside N. of chancel; much 
mutilated relief, floreated cross, with incised 
rim inscription; (ii.) nearby; very big slab, 
with slight traces of rim __ inscription, 
apparently in  Longobardic _ lettering. 
Studley, Warwickshire (1938). Outside N. of 
nave; stone coffin, with relief cross on lid, 
Temple Balsall, Warwickshire (1930). N,; 
numerous, curious, small, low, wheel- 
crosses, etc. Do they possibly mark the 
graves of former Knights Templar, or 
Knights Hospitaller, both of whom respec- 
tively had here at different times a Precep- 
tory or a Commandery? Thorner, Yorks, 
(W.R..) (before 1911). Outside W. of S. 
aisle; slab, with plain cross and rim inscrip- 
tion, dated 1508. Wansford, Northants 
(1915). Outside E. end; two grave-slabs; 
(2) 13th cent. 

5. TOMB-NICHES EXTERNAL FROM THE 
BEGINNING. This list, I feel pretty sure, is 
extremely unsatisfactory. Bisley, Glouces- 
tershire (1919). S. exterior of chancel; 
splendid example, with recumbent cross- 
legged knight; (?) c. 1300. Costock, Notts. 
(1945). S. exterior of chancel; enriched, with 
apparently much battered, recumbent effigy. 
Sutton, Sussex (1919). S. exterior of chancel; 
blocked, mutilated. 

6. POST-MEDIAEVAL MONUMENTS. Though 
largely irrelevant, I may perhaps be for- 
given for adding a few remarks on post- 
mediaeval chest-tombs, and on other post- 
mediaeval churchyard monuments. The 
chest-tomb probably held its own continu- 
ously in English churchyards till perhaps 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
At Totnes, Devon, the latest example (of 
local type) is dated 1853, and there are 
others of the same pattern. Most of the 
graves there, however, have simple, erect, 
head-slabs, with variously waved tops; and 
there are no erect crosses. Chest-tombs, | 
fancy, are never built nowadays. The fol- 
lowing post-mediaeval monuments—they 
are rather a random lot, and I do not 
attempt to classify them very precisely— 
will perhaps be found interesting. At Rend- 
combe, Gloucestershire (1908), and at other 
churches in its neighbourhood, there 1s 4 
series of extremely ornate chest-tombs. At 
Eyam, Derbyshire (1917) are three chest- 
tombs, surrounded by a fence (as it wert) 
of detached, upright, square, stone pillars, 
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surmounted by stone balls; and I rather 
fancy that there is a fourth of the same un- 
usual pattern in the not far distant village 
of Baslow. One of those at Eyam com- 
memorates Catherine Mompesson, wife of 
the heroic vicar, who laboured devotedly for 
his flock during the terrible attack of the 
plague (of which his wife died), in 1666. At 
Bonchurch, Isle of Wight (1918), outside the 
§. of the chancel, are two chest-tombs, dated 
respectively 1616 and 1619. At Portisham, 
Dorset (1933) is what is possibly a chest- 
tomb, but what is sometimes called a “ dole- 
table,” against the S. exterior of the S. aisle 
(? 1690). Two other chest-tombs I may 
perhaps be allowed to include because of 
their historical interest. One of these, at 
High Laver, Essex (1917), is that of John 
Locke, the philosopher, d. 1704, with a long 
Latin inscription; the other, at Ellingham, 
Hants (1926), and close to the S. wall of the 
church, is that of the unfortunate Dame 
Alicia Lisle, the pathetic and innocent (save 
perhaps technically) first victim of Judge 
Jeffrey's infamous “Bloody Assize,” after 
Sedgemoor. The massive monument merely 
states, without comment, that “‘ she dyed the 
second of Sept., 1685.” In Wiltshire, north 
of Salisbury Plain, at Beechingstoke, Etchel- 
hampton, Pewsey and West Lavington (all 
four 1943), and probably also at other 
churches in the neighbourhood, are very old, 
coffin-shaped, tombstones, some, or all, 
with bevelled edges and dated respectively 
at Beechingstoke (where there are two, to 
the S. of the chancel) 1708 and 1715. These 
rather repulsive reminders of what lies de- 
cently hidden below are excelled, however, 
by a monument inside the church of Burton 
Agnes, Yorks. (E.R.). There effigies are re- 
placed by three slate coffins. A few other 
tombstones are worth mentioning for their 
age or curiosity. Thus at Newbury, Berks. 
(1943), on the S. exterior of the chancel, is 
an odd Renaissance monument exhibiting 
two busts, apparently of a man and a 
woman, and now protected by glass! Other 
Odd memorials occur at Newmarket, Flint- 
shire (1919); at Lew Trenchard, Devon 
(1916; outside S. of Chancel), at Whit- 
church, Devon (1922), and at Woolley, 
Yorks. (W.R.) (before 1911; two; S.). 
Finally, at St. Helen’s, Ipswich, Suffolk 
(1918) is a slab, now inside the church but 
formerly outside it, that commemorates a 
parson who died “ civiliter” in 1662, but 
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“ naturaliter” in 1692 (but I am not abso- 
lutely sure about the dates). 


It may well be, of course, that I have 
overlooked in some cases mediaeval monu- 
ments, even where these really exist. One 
does not look round the churchyard with 
exactly the same care with which one 
examines the church itself. Somewhat 
amusingly I have been thus guilty (though I 
also feel a little ashamed of it) in thus fail- 
ing to detect at Astbury actually those four 
monuments (though one of them at least is 
seemingly of a very conspicuous character) 
that have led to the writing of this note! 


JosEPH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


OBLEY FAMILY (cxcii. 346).—The old 
Devon family, Coblegh or Cobley, of 
Brightleigh in the parish of Chittlehampton, 
became extinct in the sixteenth century, 
when the heiress, Margaret Coblegh, 
married Roger Giffard. There have, how- 
ever, been many residents in the county, 
chiefly in the Crediton district, bearing the 
name Cobley. Of these the most widely 
known is Thomas Cobley, the “Old Uncle 
Tom Cobley,” of the Devon song, “ Wide- 
combe Fair.” He may have been born in 
or near Crediton about the year 1698 and 
was probably the Thomas Cobley who was 
buried at Spreyton at the age of 96 in 1794. 
This Thomas Cobley, who was a yeoman, 
left most of his property to his great-nephew, 
also Thomas Cobley, who was buried at 
Spreyton in 1844 at the age of 82. There 
are several instances of the Christian name 
William in this family. The considerable 
number of Cobley wills in the Exeter 
Probate Registry were destroyed in — 
war. 


THE ROYAL SUSSEX REGIMENT 

AND GENERAL CHARLES OTWAY 
(cxcii. 347)—The General was the third 
surviving son of John Otway, of Mitcham, 
Surrey, by Auriah, daughter of Walter 
James, of Romden Place, Smarden, Kent. 
He was baptized at Mitcham on 22 August, 
1686. See Arch. Cantiana, xliii, pp 80 et 
seq. 3. Add MSS. 5520, f. 274; Rice’s 
Mitcham Pedigrees at the Society of 
Genealogists. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 
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“WWELTJIE'S MOTLEY PASTE” (cxcii. 
325).—Thomas_ Faulkner, in his 
work The History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Hammersmith (London, 1839), 
states on page 332, that Louis Weltjie, the 
owner of some property in Hammersmith, 
“was the owner of the Pavilion at Brighton, 
the favourite residence of his late Majesty, 
George the Fourth, who, being pleased with 
his manners, gave him a situation in his 
household, and he rose to be chief cook and 
purveyor.” Faulkner also says that Weltjie 
resided at Hammersmith till his death in 
1810, was buried in the churchyard, and 
was introduced by Peter Pindar into one of 
his poems, called “ Carlton House Fete.” It 
would therefore appear that “ Weltjie’s 
motley paste’ was an article of food. 

There still exists in Hammersmith a 
thoroughfare called Weltje-road, which 
(despite the variation in spelling) must be 
connected with Louis Weltjie. 

A. A. DIBDEN. 


HEAVING THE LOG (excii. 281).—The 

hand log was a primitive, but suffici- 
ently accurate means of testing the speed of 
ships up to about 8 knots. The length of line 
between the knots was 47ft. 3in., and a 
28-second sand-glass was used. This means 
that for, say, 10 knots, 472 ft. 6in. of line 
had to be hauled off an inefficient hand-reel 
and paid out over the stern in less than half 
a minute, so as not to drag the sector of 
wood (the logship) through the water. From 
long practical experience up to 1895, I can 
say that at speeds over 8 knots it became 
increasingly difficult to manipulate, until at 
12 knots and over it was inaccurate and 
impractical. Cherub, Neptune and other 
self-recording logs replaced the hand log as 
the speed of ships increased. H.M.S. Hima- 
laya would certainly have had a hand log 
in 1893, but I doubt if it was used. 

How strange it is that to-day we still 
speak of the speed of ships as so many 
“knots,” instead of knots or nautical miles 
per hour, which is what we really mean. 

T.P. 


AUGHTER AS HER_ FATHER’S 
NURSE (cxcii. 326, 372).—Refer to 
10th S. IV and V, also VI, 172, where a 
reference is given to 4th S. II, 277. See also 
9th S. IV, 248, 394, 457, V. 32. 
A. H. W. FyNMore. 
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GERMAN LEADERS (excii. 260)— 
Walter Richard Rudolf Hess. Bor 
1894. Private Secretary to Hitler 1925 
Joined Nazi Party 1920, deputy leader 1933, 
Minister without Portfolio 1933. 

Wilhelm Keitel. Born 1882. Major. 
General 1934. Chief of Army Staff 1938, . 

CHARLES A. Toase. 

28 Murray Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19, 


BISHOP OF FERNS (excii. 61).—Dr, 
Euseby Cleaver was Bishop of Ferns 
(co. Wexford) from 1787 until 1809, when 
he was translated to the Archbishopric of 
Dublin. He died in 1819 at Tunbridge Wells 
and is buried at Fulham; there is a portrait 
of him at Christ Church, Oxford. The see 
of Ferns was united to Ossory in 1822. 
During the Rebellion of 1798 the Palace 
at Ferns was plundered by the rebels, and 
this may account for Dr. Cleaver’s activities 
in England round about that time. I feel 
that “ activities” is the right word; a man 
would have to be extremely active to con- 
firm 4,000 “ young people of both sexes in 
one day.” 
CHARLEMONT. 


GIR MICHAEL DOVETON (exci. 18, 

196).—I am afraid that C. R.’s sugges- 
tion at cxci. 196 will not meet the case. The 
obituary notice in question, after mentioning 
Sir William Webber Doveton, continues: 
“ other distinquished members of the family 
were General Sir John Doveton, G.C.B., and 
his brother Sir Michael Doveton, of the 
Madras Cavalry, who had a son Sir John 
Doveton, K.C.B..” But Sir William Webber 
Doveton and Sir John Doveton (1768-1847), 
G.C.B., were brothers, and Sir John Dove- 
ton (1783-1857), K.C.B., was a son of Sir 
William Webber Doveton. 

The Times notice of 1931 is by no means 
the only appearance in print of “ Sir Michael 
Doveton.” In the late J. J. Cotton's 
Inscriptions on Tombs and Monuments 
in the Madras Presidency (2nd _ edition, 
Madras, 1945, vol. I) he is styled a K.CB. 
of the Madras Cavalry, and a brother of 
Sir John Doveton (1768-1847), G.C.B., while 
he is also mentioned in the Handlist (com- 
piled I believe nearly fifty years ago) to the 
South Park Street Cemetery at Calcutta. 
Yet it seems certain that there was no such 
person, and one wonders how he came to be 
“invented.” 

H. BULLOCK. 
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(GRAMMAR SCHOOLS FOUNDED 
1660-1714 (cxcii. 216)—I am_ un- 
aware of your correspondent’s definition of 
“grammar schools,” but beg to submit the 
following institutions from among those 
having representation at the Headmasters’ 
Conference: 

Bedford Grammar School. In existence 
1553; Incorporated 1662. 

Bromsgrove School. Reorganised by 
Edward VI in 1553; re-founded by Sir 
Thomas Cookes, Bt., in 1693. 

Coatham School, Yorks. Founded by an 
ex-Lord Mayor of London—Sir William 
Turner (brother-in-law of Pepys)—in 1692. 

Palmer’s School, Grays, Essex. Founded 
1706, by William Palmer, Lord of the 
Manor of Grays. 

Haberdasher’s (Aske’s) 
School. Founded 1690. 

King William’s College, 1.0.M. Founded 
in present form 1833, from endowments 
bequeathed by Isaac Barrow (Bishop of 
Sodor and Man 1663-71) in 1668. 

Dame Allen’s School, Newcastle-upon- 

Tyne. Founded 1705 by Lady Eleanor 
Allen. 
A school was founded for Bow children 
in 1701, by Lady Prisca Coborn; in 1891 (as 
The Coopers’ Company’s School) it was 
united with an earlier foundation for 
Stepney. 


Hampstead 


RONALD F. NEWMAN. 


“BEAUTY IS TRUTH” 

(cxcii. 236).—In a study entitled John 
Keats’ Fancy: The Effect on Keats of the 
Psychology of His Day (Cornell Univ. Press, 
1945) Professor J. R. Caldwell furnishes 
evidence suggesting that the source of the 
poet's famous “equation” may well have 
been Hazlitt, “ that associationist critic with 
whom Keats was most familiar. 

Professor Caldwell finds that “ The words 
truth and beauty are so constantly coupled 
in his [i.e. Hazlitt’s] writing as to be prac: 
tically a set phrase. Hazlitt’s most con- 
siderate statement of the virtual identity of 
truth and beauty comes at the close of his 
essay “On the Elgin Marbles.’ He con- 
cludes this essay with ten formal proposi- 
tions in aesthetics, of which the tenth is: 
That truth is to a certain degree beauty 
and grandeur, since all things are connected, 
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and all things modify one another in 
nature.” Prof. Caldwell continues: “The 
conclusion that truth and beauty are in 
effect one is supported in Hazlitt by a 
careful, logical structure, including some 
rather original conclusions in what Hazlitt 
called metaphysics. It is obviously likely 
that Hazlitt’s disciple in metaphysical 
matters—Keats—should have in mind this 
structure in his own avowals of their 
identity ” (op. cit. p. 173). 
PETER STUBBS. 
Wigton, Cumberland. 


MODERN AMERICAN FICTION: ODD 

WORDS (cxcii. 304). — “Calliope 
shriek” refers to the notes of the steam 
calliope that is a part of every circus and 
usually is at the front of a circus parade. 
It is an instrument which looks like a pipe 
organ and is mounted on a truck—you 
would call it a lorry—with a boiler to 
generate the steam which makes the notes 
as it is allowed through the pipes. The 
range depends on the size of the instrument, 
but the largest probably have a range about 
half that of a piano. The notes are given 
as blasts, slowly, and as they are loud much 
attention is attracted to the parade, which is, 
indeed, the object of the thing. 


The “ surrey ” may still be seen occasion- 
ally in remote places where horses are still 
in use, and one usually appears at auction 
sales of farm equipment. They were very 
comfortable carriages, with a flat top sup- 
ported by iron posts at the corners, and 
there was always a fringe around the top. 
The back had a curtain which could be 
rolled up and fastened with straps, and 
there was a small glass window in it. The 
better carriages had side curtains which 
could be lowered and fastened down in case 
of rain. Entrance was effected by small 
iron steps, for the floor of the carriage was 
too high to step into from the ground. Often 
there was a foot-brake worked from the 
driver’s position onto the rear wheels, and 
this made the labour less for the one or two 
horses when descending a hill. There was 
always a little moulding around the edge of 
the floor to keep packages from rolling out. 


Henry C. TUTTLE. 
Boston, Mass. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE ACTORS, by 
Arthur Colby Sprague. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. 27s. 6d. net.) 

Those Shakespeareans who are also lovers 
of the theatre—some, perversely, are not— 
have a double reason for gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Sprague, as the author of two books 
which explore exhaustively the most diffi- 
cult pieces of territory with which students 
of drama are concerned, and by which they 
are customarily perplexed. The textual 
study of Shakespeare has too often been 
pursued in a closed intellectual preserve, 
where backs are turned to the major fact 
that the author was first and foremost a 
working playwright, whatever other attain- 
ments as poet and thinker were added unto 
him. Mr. Sprague’s Shakespeare and the 
Audience and Shakespeare and the Actors 
do much to redress the balance weighted 
down by those whose concern has been too 
singly with Shakespeare and the scholars. 
By his patient collection of often elusive 
material the author of these books enables 
his readers to reach a balanced imaginative 
assessment of how leading actors have inter- 
preted the plays from the seventeenth to 
the twentieth century, and of the varying 
responses of successive generations of play- 
goers. 

The three great tragedies are taken act by 
act, and the aim throughout is to show how 
far traditional renderings and stage business 
have been passed on from generation to 
generation, and how far, on the other hand, 
original interpretative genius in individual 
players has led to the modification or super- 
session of previously established practices 
in Shakespearean staging and performance, 
innovation becoming tradition in its turn. 
Professor Sprague had access to a unique 
library of actors’ annotated prompt copies, 
and he has drawn also upon the writings of 
contemporary dramatic critics. He has 
carried out his task so well that it is unlikely 
to need re-doing by later investigators. 
THE HISTORICAL WORK OF 

AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, by E. A. 

Thompson. (Cambridge University Press. 

Pp. xii. + 145. 10s. 6d.) 

This is a series of studies which in small 
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compass constitutes a full enquiry into te 
historical aspects of Ammianus’s work, 
is a quite admirable little book; and sings 
Mr. Thompson also possesses evident 
mastery over the religious, geographical and 
other questions with which he disclaims any 
intention of dealing here at length, it 
well be the prelude to much brilliant val 
on the later Roman Empire. Mr. Tho; 
is to be congratulated upon his enterprise, 
for the period, in this country at least, is buf 
poorly endowed. 

The central part of the book is devoted 
to a number of questions about 
ties, inevitable in the history of a despotig 
régime, but treated in a manner which 
excellently illustrates Ammianus’s outlook 
and methods. Perhaps the most successful 
is the analysis of the later books, the com 
position of which can be shown in many 
respects to bear the marks of the Theodosia 
tyranny. These detailed results are made 
possible by a vigorous piece of source 
criticism, directed at those German scholar 
who, having supposedly identified the 
authorities of Ammianus, refused him 
independent powers of observation 
judgment. Since many of these authoritig 
are not extant, this was somewhat presump 
tuous. Moreover, to say nothing of any 
specific proofs relating to the matte, 
Ammianus does not read as if he were that 
kind of compiler. 


Against the material and __ spiritual 
tyrannies of the Fourth Century, perhaps 
the most acutely unhappy Europe has ever 
known, the integrity, industry and perception 
of Ammianus are peculiarly remarkable. & 
is refreshing, too, after so long a gap @ 
reach a generation whose history can 6 
based upon a literary source, and a readabi 
one at that, despite the obscurities of Tis 
self-taught Latin. Whether Mr. Thompsom 
is wise in comparing him with Tacitus not 
only as an impartial observer but as @ 
delineator of character may be doubted: the 
literary and historical premisses of the First 
and the Fourth Centuries were too different 
But though he had the prejudices of the clas 
of “curiales,” and though like most of hi 
generation he shows almost no awa' 
that the Empire was near to a cataclysm, # 
is surprising how much Ammianus 
understand. The final chapter on his ; 
tials as a historian is perhaps the mow 
satisfying in the book. be 


Printed in Great Britain by The Campfield Press, St. Albans, Herts., and published by the Oxford University Press, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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